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HONORS TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 


Ir rarely occurs that those who are possessed of real worth, are 
not forced to contend, while living, with influences which will not 
allow them the enjoyment of the full measure of reputation to which 
their merit has justly entitled them. This is a fact which has its 
foundation in some of the deep seated principles of human action— 
principles which we may look to see exhibited in all the circumstances 
and relations of life—and which we should be conscious, enter largely 
into our own views on all subjects connected with our own personal 
prospects and happiness. 

In a state of society where the interests of men are perpetually 
clashing—where the elevation of one individual in the scale of im- 
portance, must be purchased at the sacrifice of the rising hopes of 
another—and where each is pursuing bis own ends, indifferent to the 
fate of those around him, the promptings of our common nature are 
to the indulgence of feelings and passions, which do even less to 
establish our characters upon a basis dignified and elevated, than 
they do to substantiate our claims to liberality and impartiality. 
Envy, prejudice, the rancor of party spleen, and the narrowness of 
bigotry may all lend their influence, and may all do much for a sea- 
son at least, to obscure the brightest talents, and sully the fairest 
reputation. Death furnishes the only screen from their malice—the 
grave is the only sure refuge from their attacks, and happy is he 
who can gain it unscathed by the darts to which he is exposed from 
their malevolence. Its sanctity opposes a strong barrier to the com- 
pletion of their purposes ; the wild flames of passion which they 
kindled and fanned while the object of their rage was within their 
reach, are allowed to die away and become extinguished when he 
has reached this point of security—one beyond which prejudice and 
envy dare not penetrate; where the existence of party is unknown, 
and where even bigotry herself, cannot but forget the artificial dis- 


tinctions of her own creation. Then it is that the character begins 
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to be viewed as it really is—through no medium of distortion, and 
disconnected from those topics with which it was before associated, 
and to which selfishness had lent a temporary excitement ; new ex- 
cellencies are discovered, or those which before were reluctantly 
acknowledged, seem to be appreciated, while a “ veil of charity” 
is allowed to conceal any supposed obliquities—such as may have 
had a real existence in the imperfections of vature, or such as have 
only existed in the imaginary conceptions of interested malice. ‘This 
is a favor uniformly claimed and conceded to the failings of humanity — 
but is it all which departed worth has to hope from our generosity ? 
Are we to rest content with offering it this scanty boon—a pittance 
which we can deny to none, whatever their claims to standing or 
character? Should we aim at nothing beyond the negative merit 
of correcting the false views which have oriyinated in our own stu- 
pidity, with no expression of concern for the injustice which our 
mistake has occasioned, or the sufferings which have resulted from 
our intolerance? Ought we to dispense this summary justice to all, 
recognizing in our indiscriminate kindness, none of the distine- 
tions of vice and virtue? If justice to the departed requires that 
we correct the false impressions of the past, justice to ourselves 
as possessed of honorable sympathies, and substantial views of the 
principles of right and wrong, equally demands that we furnish, by 
some testimonials of respect to the memory of the virtuous and 
illustrious, proof that we have a deeper interest in matters so inti- 
mately connected with the weal of society. It is a question which 
will not admit of apathy or indifference ; it appeals directly to all 
our refinement of feeling, all our liberality of sentiment, in short, 
to all those nobler qualities which adorn character and give it its 
fairest proportions ; and as we value a reputation based on the pos- 
session of these, the appeal may not with safety be disregarded. 

But it is less the design of this essay to explain the demands of 
justice, or the operations of sympathy, than to present some of the 
considerations of general advantage connected with this subject— 
considerations of the first importance, when regarded in their ten- 
dency to influence the opinions of men, since they strike more 

owerfully than any other, if not more nice/y, the springs of feeling 
in the human heart. 

The first point worthy of particular attention, is, the influence of 
public honors paid to the memory of the illustrious dead, upon the 
character of a nation abroad. 

Any addition to the reputation of an individual is, in the view of 
the world, but so much added to that of the nation, in the particular 
department towards which the bent of his mind has been directed. 
Nations are but individuals, associated under the restraints of soci- 
ety, and those regulations which are rendered necessary for the pro- 
tection of their nutual interests ; and the character of every nation 
is but the character of the distinguished personages who have figured 
in its history. Its conquests are but the achievements of their 
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valor—its literature, the productions of their genius—its philosophy, 
the results of their research—its system of policy, the comprehen- 
sive views which they have formed of the principles of justice, and 
the relations of society. Strike out from the annals of ancient 
Greece the records of her Demosthenes, her Pericles, ber Socrates, 
and their equally distinguished cotemporaries, and you will have 
extinguished the lustre of her fame. Blot from the bright page of 
history, which tells us of Rome in her proud character of Mistress 
of the World, all that would serve to remind us of her Scipios, her 
Bruti, ber Caesars, and their associates in honor, and the “ Eternal 
City” will have lost the splendor of her glory. Carthaye, too, that 
restless state, whose ambition grasped at universal empire—what is 
it that has perpetuated Aer name, and given her claims to considera- 
tion among the nations of antiquity, but the splendid achievements 
of a single hero—her matchless Hannibal? Trace back for centu- 
ries that long succession of events by which England has been raised 
to her present enviable rank in the scale of empire—what is there 
in all this lengthened series, that does not clearly indicate that the 
efforts of individual genius have formed the basis of national pros- 
perity ? Erase from the chronicles of our own times and nation, 
all the evidence they are designed to furnish of the sterling talents 
and virtues of our Spartan ancestry, and though our national exist- 
ence could not cease, yet we should have lost almost all, that, in 
the opinion of mankind, could render this existence desirable. In 
short, take in the whole range of universal history, and you will find 
it only a mass of private memoirs, an exhibition of the effects 
which have been produced upon the condition and prospects of the 
world by the unaided energies of individual minds—those minds 
which, in their respective aves, have shone forth as suns in a firma- 
ment where nothing was visible but by the reflection of their bright- 
ness, or which have appeared, in comparison with the thousands of 
their cotemporaries, like the islands which stud the bosom of the 
senseless ocean—spots of verdure and beauty amidst the wide waste 
of waters. Yet to history have the nations of antiquity been in- 
debted for all their celebrity, and on it must we rely, if we would 
secure an influence which shall be felt without our own borders, and 
beyond the period of our existence, The inducements to do honor 
to the distinyuished dead, are therefore as strong as can be furnished 
by the powerful considerations of national character and national 
glory. But these motives will be rendered still more efficient if we 
consider the effects resulting to the peace and prosperity of a nation 
at home. ‘This is a point most vital to the interests of any country, 
at the same time it is one most difficult to be secured. Here lies 
concealed the rock, on which all who have made the full experiment 
of government before us have split—a danger, to shun which calls 
for the exercise of the utinost care and cireumspection in all who 
are “entrusted with the helm of state.” It matters comparatively 
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little what are our foreign relations, or what place we hold in 
the estimation of the world for rank or character, if intestine dis- 
orders and domestic discord are allowed to prevail, the chances 
against us are such as to warrant the expectation that a crisis in our 
history will speedily arrive, when our rank aud character abroad will 
serve us no purpose of protection. It has ever proved one of the 
nicest points in leyislation, so to balance the interests and humor the 
views of all concerned, as to preserve that union and harmony 
among them which is indispensable to their common safety. Espe- 
cially is this difliculty felt in nations, where freedom of opinion and 
discussion is made a fundamental principle of government. Diver- 
sity of interest, the distinctions of party, local prejudices and sec- 
tional jealousies, operate with peculiar force among a people who 
are conscious of the possession of rights, and jealous for their main- 
tenance. Arnidst the dissensions to which they give rise, the gene- 
ral welfare is liable to be forgotten or neglected, and the safety of 
the state sacrificed to the blindness of chance, or the licentiousness 
of corrupt ambition. In such a state of things, where the tendencies 
to disunion are so strong, some powerful tie of affinity is necessary 
to unite and embody firmly, elements between which the principles 
of repulsion are so mutual and fixed. ‘The evils are such as admit 
of no ordinary cure ; they completely disorder the vital functions of 
the body politic, and their remedy must be radical. The bond of 
union must be one the influence of which shall be felt far below the 
surface of things, and take deep bold upon the finest sensibilities of 
nature, as well as the firmest principles of duty. This tie of affin- 
ity—this remedy for evils which are beyond the control of legisla- 
tion, is to be found in the sacred associations of past history, in the 
sentiments of national pride or patriotism which these are fitted to 
awaken, and especially, in the recollections of those, whom all are 
equally authorized to regard as their benefactors, and the benefactors 
of mankind. Here is presented a subject which, all must see, ad- 
mits of no illiberal or contracted views. Living under institutions 
which they can trace to the same origin, and descended from an an- 
cestry to whom they bear a mutual relation, it is impossible that 
they should not feel that they are standing upon common ground. 
The glorious events of past history furnish matter for gratulation, 
which is not subject to party limitations or local restrictions: The 
virtues of those distinguished dead whose efforts have mainly con- 
tributed to forward these events, and the honor which they have 
reflected upon the national character, are liable to no sectional ap- 
propriation ; they are the nation’s legacy, and to a participation of 
them, all are alike entitled. The deeper the impressions which 
such considerations as these are calculated to make upon the mind, the 
more rational is the ground for hope that minor distinctions and petty 
interests will be forgotten ; and the more frequent the opportunities 
of which avail can be made, and the greater the variety of forms 
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under which they can be presented, the stronger are the probabili- 
ties that their influence will be felt, and the threatened dangers of 
anarchy and dissolution averted. 

But there are other effects resulting from these public honors to 
the distinguished dead, which, in their operation upon the domestic 
character of a nation, deserve not to be overlooked. By the exam- 
ple of those whom they are intended to commemorate, they furnish 
an incitement to hich and noble effort, as well as cherish the spirit 
of patriotism, that fundamental element of national safety—the only 
sure guarantee for the preservation of national honor, and the per- 
manency of national institutions. ‘They, in a measure, also regulate 
the moral sense of the community, by the connection which they 
are designed to establish between the practice and rewards of virtue. 
Such, briefly sketched, are some of their effects upon national secu- 
rity at home, and consideration abroad—two points which are recog- 
nized as of the first importance in the policy of every government. 

Nor is their influence less efficient in contributing to the elevation 
and refinement of society, by the encouragement which they furnish 
to literature and the arts. It has alre ady been remarked of history, 
that its materials have been mainly drawn from the actions of the 
illustrious dead ; and it may with equal truth be asserted, that these 
afford the finest fe ‘Id for the displ: iy of oratory, and furnish the noblest 
themes for the inspiration of poetry. It is ‘the peculiar province of 
poetry and oratory to celebrate the renowned deeds of heroes, and 
the wisdom of sages, or eulogize the virtues of philanthropists, the 
self-devotion of patriots, and the soundness and prudence of states- 
men. ‘The Iliad of Homer—a production which by universal conces- 
sion embodies more completely than any other, the genuine concep- 
tions of poetic genius—whiat is it but a series of raptures upon the valor 
of Achilles, the persuasive eloquence of Nestor, the shrewdness and 
penetration of Ulysses, and the majestic, noble bearing of Agamem- 
non? In what do we feel more the power of this ‘ Chief of Poets,” 
than in his delineations of individual character, and bis descriptions 
of the valiant exploits of individual heroes? Where has the wild 
imagination of Ossian taken a more free or bolder range, opening to 
the mind conceptions of greater sublimity and grandeur, than in de- 
scribing the dauntless bravery of his Fingal and Oscar, Trenmor 
and Cuthullin ?—On what theme do the orators of Greece and 
Rome kindle into a ylow of more fervid eloquence, than in the cel- 
ebration of the praises of their ancestors, and extolling the feats of 
their valor? And from what have those of our own nation borrowed 
more soul-stirring appeals to the patriotism and national pride of 
their countrymen, than the example of the great and good whose 
names are interwoven with our earlier history ?—These public a 
furnish also no slight encouragement to the arts. Painting finds i 
fittest subjects in the scenes of heroic exploits, where warriors hes 
exhibited their prowess, and commanders have established their 
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claims to distinction ; Statuary, its most interesting models in the 
persons of those who have attained to eminence in some department 
of labor connected with the public interest; Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, their noblest objects in the erection and embellishment of 
monuments, designed to point out the spot “ where sleep the wise, 
the good, the talented, the brave.” ‘These considerations are en- 
tirely general in their nature, and admit of no particular local appli- 
cation ; but there are those which bear directly, and with peculiar 
force, upon the interests of our own nation. It may not be amiss, 
in this connection, to bestow a passing reflection upon the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves placed by those events, to which 
we owe our existence in an independent national capacity. The 
world had gone lumbering on for nearly sixty centuries—in its end- 
less mutations experiencing a thousand vicissitudes of fortune, and 
exhibiting an “eternity of change.” Every experiment of gov- 
ernment had been tried ; every maxim of legislative or executive 
justice had been settled ; every principle in morals, every truth in 
religion, seemed defined and established—all the regions of poetry— 
every field of science within the range of human intellect seemed 
explored, and their choicest gems and flowers culled, to give rich- 
ness and beauty to the treasures of literature, or add value and vari- 
ety to the sacred repositories of learning. ‘The arts, too, having ex- 
hausted every resource of ingenuity, appeared to have copied with 
exactness, and embodied in perfection, all the nicest proportions of 
nature. Men seemed to imagine, that society had reached certain 
fixed limits of improvement, that the dawn of a mental millenium 
had opened, and that all which remained, was to let Time quietly 
run out his glass and die. No nation was more disposed, (and none 
certainly was better entitled,) to indulge in these extravagant views 
and anticipations than our “ mother country.’’ Her institutions of 
government, besides that they were founded on the experience of 
past ages, had already, fora ee period, stood the test of actual ex- 
periment, without having exhibited, even in the midst of those dis- 
orders which had convulsed and changed almost the whole order of 
things in continental Europe, any dangerous symptoms of decay or 
dissolution. Her system of religion had borrowed its features most 
directly from the sacred pages of inspiration ; her literature was 
more extensive, chaste and refined than that of any of her cotem- 
poraries ; her scholars were foremost in the pursuits of science ; her 
specimens of the arts were conceived in the purest taste, and exe- 
cuted upon the most exquisite models; in short, every thing in 
her internal structure and domestic regulations, as well as every 
thing in her foreign relations contributed to render indisputable those 
claims which she had set up to pre-eminence and distinction. Little, 
therefore, could it be imagined that, in those colonies which had felt, 
in their fullest operation, the benign influences of her institutions— 
where society had substantially the same basis as her own—a system 
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should be revived, which past experience had taught men to consi- 
der as a political paradox long since practically exploded. The 
measures adopted by America in asserting and maintaining Ameri- 
can rights, and the success with which they were attended, operated 
like the elopement of an heiress, over whose affections the maxims 
of expediency and parental authority have no control. The wrath 
of family connexions at this shocking instance of filial ingratitude 
has as yet scarcely subsided, while scandal, with her thousand 
tongues, has been busy in misrepresentation and detraction. Under 
such circumstances, schooled as all mankind have been in the senti- 
ments of aristocracy and legitimacy, and imbibing as they do, almost 
with the first elements of education, a settled adherence to the prin- 
ciples and institutions of monarchy, it is not a matter for surprise 
that they should entertain prejudice ‘s in relation to our country, as 
settled as their national character. ‘They must be expected to view 
every thing through a medium of intentional distortion, to represent 
in false colors the manners of our people and the customs of society, 
and to give an unnatural glare to every distinctive feature in our na- 
tional institutions and national character. In no unimportant measure 
our standing in the eyes of the world is to be fixed by the events of 
the future. Though our existence has begun under happy auspices, 
still men are waiting to see if the result shall correspond with the ex- 
pectations to which these early omens have given rise. ‘The spirit of 
patriotism, and the principles of virtue are not yet so completely in- 
corporated into all our views, and embodied within the very elements 
of society, as to free us from apprehensions of dissolution from the op- 
eration of internal causes. Our literature is still in its infancy, and 
our progress in the arts as yet inconsiderable, while others gladly 
avail themselves of these facts to discredit our claims to considera- 
tion, and counteract the influence which they fear from our exam- 
apy ren. to promote the general diffusion of liberal principles. 

‘ith a history, abounding more, perhaps, than any other embracing 
an equal period, with examples of the union of rare virtues and 
commanding talents, we should not be backward in the promotion of 
an object, which has a relation scarcely more intimate to our own 
safety, than to the universal emancipation of the human mind from 
the shackles of superstition and oppression. 

Let, therefore, the choicest honors be gathered to the memory of 
our departed statesmen, patriots and heroes. Let the imagination 
cull its sweetest flowers to weave for them the “ garlands of fame,’ 
and the “ chaplets of renown.” Let the fires of eloquence be kin- 
dled to their brightest glow in the eulogy of their virtues—let history 
enter upon its records some lasting memorials to their praise—let the 
monuments of art, imperishable as the names they commemorate, pro- 
tect and hallow the spot where their ashes are smouldering—where 
their bones are reposing amidst dissolution and decay. 


K. L. M. 































STANZAS. 


Turns's beauty on the verdant earth when all is fresh and gay, 

And lark and linnet blithely sing to welcome in the day, 

And the glad o’erflowings of theit hearts come bursting into voice— 
I love to hear their melody, it bids my heart rejoice. 


But there's a brighter beauty when the gentle breath of song, 
O'er the dewy bloom of woman's lip steals murmuring along, 
Where the dying cadence lingers ere it melts away in air; 

“IT would I were a lovely sound,” ‘twere sweet to perish there. 


There's beauty when the laughing spring approaches crown'd with flowers, 
And mantling vines and roses weave their odor-breathing bowers, 

And the lily lifts her snowy head in loveliness arrayed, 

The virgin daughter of the vale, too beautiful to fade. 


Though, Spring, thou art most beautiful, vie not with maiden fair, 
Take off thy flow'ry diadem and wreath her flowing hair; 

And ye Roses veil your blushes ‘neath the silver-lealed vine, 
When bending, round your envious buds her silken tresses twine. 


There's beauty when the glorious sun, rejoicing in his might, 
From the cloudless ocean of the sky, pours down the life of light; 
Joy, joy is laughing on the plains, smiles on the hoary hills, 

And the voice of gladness merrily bursts down the gushing rills. 


Yet brighter than the hoary hills on which the sunbeams sleep, 
More joyous than the sparkling rills that from the mountain leap, 
Is the gentle smile of her L love; though others may not see 

The beaming beauty of that smile, ‘tis full of joy to me. 


There's beauty when the vesper-star peeps through the twilight grey, c 
And gentle eve, in dewy tears, weeps o'er the sins of day, 
When casting round her starry robe, her world-embroidered zone, % 
The queen of night, in majesty, ascends her azure throne. 


(we 


All, all on earth is beautiful to him who reads aright, 

The volume of creation writ in characters of light; 

But the page which stands the brightest there, ah, who can tell its worth! 
Is woman's, rich in heavenly love—the poetry of earth, 


J. B. 










A FRONTIER SCENE 


Durine the last vacation, I was visiting an old friend of mine, 
one of the oldest settlers in a southern section of our country. As 
he looked over the news from the Creeks and Seminoles, he would 
frequently compare the incidents there related, with circumstances 
in which he had been an actor, or of which a witness. 
ers, be narrated the following. 

“It was a cold, raw evening, and the men had gathered round 
their large camp fires, watching some of their comrades, as they 
busied themselves in preparing for their evening repast. Every 
countenance wore an air of gloom, which is very unusual in camps, 
even during the most harassing duties, or the most inclement weath- 
er, and it was evident that no common event could have caused this 
general depression of spirits among the hardy, and hitherto lively 
frontiers-men. It was well known through the camp that a small 
party under Lt. S. had left that morning, for the purpose of finding 
a crossing place over the river, near which the troops had halted ; 
for as yet no suitable place had been found, although exploring par- 
ties had traversed the banks for several miles, both up and down. It 
was true they had not intended to return that night, but several guns 
heard during the day created a belief that they had fallen in with 
Indians, and the cunning character of their foe was too well known 
to admit a hope that they had been attacked by an equal number, 
or in a situation where they could defend themselves. As the dark- 
ness gathered round, the wind increased, and large drops of rain oc- 
casionally falling bid them prepare for a severe night, which in truth 
they had. Most of them, however, wrapping themselves in their 
blankets, with their feet to the fire, appeared determined to forget 
present vexations in sleep, in spite of wind and rain. Others were 
endeavoring to arrange shelters, by means of sticks covered with 
palmetto leaves, and some were stripping bark from the trees as a 
covering for their rifles and powder; but these, satisfied with their 
arrangements, soon stretched themselves to rest beside their com- 
rades. All were now at rest, save the inmate of the only tent upon 
the ground, and those of the guard, who, being now off duty, were 
seated around the guard fire. Anxiety for the fate of his only son, 
who commanded the absent party, prevented Col. S. from seeking 
repose, and filled his mind with the most gloomy forebodings. Sud- 
denly starting up, he drew his cloak close around him, and left the 
tent. He looked earnestly at all his men as he passed them, occa- 


sionally stopping to examine their features. But his search seemed 
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in vain, for he turned to retrace his steps, when the figure of a young 
man sitting with his back to a tree caught his eye. 

“ Henry,” said he. 

The young man spoke not, but was instantly before him, raising 
his cap as he approached. 

* You heard those guns to-day ?”’ 

“] did, sir.” 

“ And what think you; were there more than might have been 
fired at a few deer?” 

“Many more, I should say, sir. 

* You think the absent party in danger?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ And Alice—think you she would marry the man who could 
suffer her brother to remain so, without even an effort to save him.” 

A flash of indignation passed over the face of the young man; it 
was but for an instant, however, and a deeper gloom succeeded. 
“Col. S.”" said he, “| have not deserved this from you, for when 
did I ever give you occasion to repeat an order? And if you have 
any now, I am ready, sir.”’ 

“I know it, I know it; but you are too good a soldier for this 
emergency. 1! doubted not your willingness for the service hinted 
at; but do you not see that if I, as commander, order out another 
party to succor the absent one, the cold, calculating world will con- 
demn me, for allowing my feelings as a father to govern me as an 
officer ?”’ 

| understand you now, sir, and will prove that nothing but my 
soldier’s habit of waiting for orders governed me in this. At roll- 
call in the morning, | will with twenty of my comrades, to whom I 
shall now speak, step forward and request your permission to learn 
the safety of our friends, or bury them and seek their foes.” 

* God bless you, Henry! Alice may well be proud of you, and 
poor Charles has had at least one true friend. But you say to- 
morrow morning ; why not to-night? ‘To-morrow may be too late ; 
you know as well as I do, that the Indians usually secrete them- 
selves near their victims during the darkness, and fire on them at 
the first return of light.’ 

“| know it,” exclaimed the young man, “ but what can we do 
on such a dark and stormy night as this ?”’ 

* Dark and stormy ! do you think the darkness will frighten your 
men, or the rain hurt them more than where they now lie ?” 

“ Neither, sir.” 

“Then why not choose your men and start at once ?” 

* And how far could we go, without light enough to enable us to 
follow on their trail, even if the rain has not washed away all traces 
of it?” 

“ True, true, I do believe that Iam more rash in my old age than 
you, with the fiery blood of youth in your veins. 1 am too much 


” 
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excited to plan in this; do you act as you think best, and ob, if you 
have any idea of what may be the fe elings of a father, or what will 
be those of a sister, do act quic kly.”” ; 

“Col. S.” said the young man, “ if 1 were to consult my own 
feelings’ — 

At that instant the sharp report of a rifle caused both to start, 
and brought every man to his feet. 

“Tt is me, it is a friend—a friend—for mercy’s sake don’t shoot 
again !”’ 

"It is Bates,” cried a dozen men, “ we know his voice.” 

“ You might as well bave found that out in some other way than 
by shooting at me,” muttered the man, as he came limping into 
camp ; “ but T suppose,” continued he, * it was my own fault; but 
how in thunder could I see the sentinel ? the rascal was lying as flat 
asared skin. To be sure, when I saw the camp I did not think of 
the sentinel, or any thing else. [thought | had been fired at enough 
for one day, and did’nt dream of getting this one in my leg.” 

‘Where is your company ¢ how came you so wounded ?” cried 
the men, pressing eageily around him. 

“Why,” said the man, ‘as to where they are, I cannot say ; 
but I can tell you the last | saw of them. It was about noon when 
we were fired upon. How many Indians there were, | cannot say ; 
as myself and one or two others were shot at the first fire. My 
arm was broken, which Lt. S. observing, he ordered me to retire 
to the rear and there secrete myself. I did so, and was afterwards 
joined by Willi: ms, who, being badly wounded in the knee, did not 
like to run the risk of being discovered, as ese ape by flight would 
be to him impossible ; so | helped him up into a tree where he 
would be more likely to escape search than on the ground.” 

“ Did you hear any more of Charles?” said Col. S. “ Did you 
hear him give any orders by which we could judge what were his 
plans 7” 

“| did not; but as I helped Williams up into the tree, he told me 
that Lt. S. had been wounded, and that the men had hid him in 
some bushes to their right. The firing was.then more to our left; 
and before long it ceased ; soon alter, a single shot, and then sucha 
horrict yell filled the air that I believe it will ring in my ears forever.” 

* Yes—yes’’—cried some of the men; ‘ that was when the last 
brave fellow fell, or when the ‘y found a man not yet dead.” 

At this moment Lt. Henry approached the crowd. Although 
the storm had not yet cease d. he had flung aside his cloak and was 
clad in a dress of the livltest kind, and most fitted for active exer- 
tion. ‘The rifle in his hand, and pistols io his belt were all the arms 
he bore. 

‘“ Bates,” said he, ‘“ where were you when the savages first 
showed themselves a 
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“ At the second bend of the river, where some of our men tried 
to ford it yesterday. You know where I mean.” 

“Yes,” 

“ Well, we were but a few hundred yards from the banks.” 

“ Do you think they have found Williams or young S. ?” 

“No. What Indian, with all bis cunning, would ever dream of a 
wounded man’s climbing a tree? As for Lt. S. 1 cannot say, as I 
did not see where he was put.” 

“ Shall we leave those men to die :”’ said young Henry. 

“No, no,” cried a hundred voices. 

‘“ Who will go to their rescue ?”’ 

“1 will, | will—all of us.” 

“That would be too many,” said Henry: ‘it must be a small 
party, that can act secretly enough for this enterprise. Is there any 
who will make one of a party of twenty :” 

At this question all were silent. One unacquainted with the 
character of our backwoodsmen might have thought them influen- 
ced by fear; but it was not so. No one was at first willing to put 
himself into so choice a party as the present was to be. It was but 
for a moment, however, when one of the youngest in camp stepped 
forward. 

* Williams is my brother,” said he, “I shall claim to be one of 
the party.” 

* And I, too,” said an old hunter ; “ Lt. S. saved my life at the 
risk of his own, not forty eight hours ago.”’ 

“ Choose for yourself, now,” cried the men, as no one else ad- 
vanced, 

Henry stepped among them, touching such as he wanted on the 
shoulder. ‘These, laying aside their blankets, proceeded to the side 
of Williams and the hunter. Henry placed himself at their head, 
and silently they departed. The hurried shake of the hand, and 
the low ‘‘ God bless you,” was all that passed between the strongest 
friends. Fora few moments, those left behind stood conversing 
lowly around the fires, and then all was quiet as before, save an 
occasional muttering from the tent where the surgeon was dressing 
Bates’ wounds. Although the wound in his leg was not as bad as 
that in his arm, yet he complained only of the former, and said it 
was natural enough for him to get the other; but he could scarce 
forgive the sentinel for shooting him for a red skin. Lt. Henry had 
left the camp ata point where no fires might betray him to any out- 
lying Indians, and had struck at once into a thick hammock. Fol- 
lowing a small trail they had passed directly through, and then took 
at once to the open pine land. For about two hours they proceeded 
as rapidly as men could, and not a word was spoken. Leaving the 
open country they passed through a narrow swamp and entered one 
where the low palmetto leaves, so common in that part of the coun- 
try, and the underbrush was very thick. From the cautious manner 
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in which they now proceeded, it was evident they expected eve ry 
moment to fall in with foes. Le ‘aving his place in the rear, the old 
hunter moved silently to the side of his officer. “ Lat.” says he, 
“we must be near where young S. and Williams are hid; you 
had better let me go ahead and find them, for if you come sudde ‘nly 
upon them they may take us for Indians, and make noise enough to 
betray us.’ 

Henry assenting, silently halted his little band, and the hunter 
kept cautiously on. Whilst the men were awaiting his return, listen- 
ing for the slightest sound, they thought once or twice (as the wind 
lulled for a moment,) that they heard the sound of human voices ; 
but the next blast would drown itall. Ere Jong the hunter returned 
with Williams, who told them the savages had searched every bush, 
even under the tree he was upon, and afterwards proceeded to search 
those more to the west. Soon after he heard the report of a pistol, 
and then a Joud shout, half in anger and half in triumph. “ Yes,” 
said one of the men, “ S. had pistols, and some red skin got one of 
the bullets.” 

‘| can swear to that,”’ said the hunter, “ for when W. told me 
that, l went in the direction, and found a dead Indian lying vy a 
clump of high palmetto, and the bushes around were much trampled. 
As Icame back, W. told me that a party of Indians, whom he 
thought bore their wounded, went south, whilst the others went west, 
shouting and yelling.” 

Leaving W. who was now comparatively safe, the party went 
forward in a southwest direction. It was evident the Indians felt 
perfectly secure in their late victory ; otherwise, they would not 
have divided their forces. Speed now appeared their greatest ob- 
ject, and they wound their way among the clumps of palmetto as 
rapidly as though they had been aly avs accustomed to those paths. 
Before long they could distine tly see the light froma fire shining on 
the trees. Tho old hunter again approached Henry, and receiving 
a nod, started off to the left so as to come up to the south of their 
fire, because the Indians would expect no foe from that quarter, and 
the wind would blow from them to him. As he neared the fire, the 
bushes became higher but not so thick, and trees of larger size were 
rather more numerous. Every step of the experienced old man 
was as cautiously made as if his life, or the gaining his object de- 
pended on each one of them. Only one large cluster of bushes 
was between him and the fire ; waiting ull the wind blew more wildly 
by than ever, and he had gained his place. Slightly separating 
the leaves, he had the warriors and their captives full in view. The 
place they had chosen for their torture-ground was singularly well 
adapted to the purpose. A large oak stood in the center of an oth- 
erwise clear space of ground, surrounded on three sides by trees 
and bushes ; on the other flowed the river. Directly facing him, 
and tied to the oak was Charles S. His arms and feet were free: 
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but his right arm hung in a way that plainly showed it broken—his 
left arm rested in his bosom, and his eye keenly watched a group of 
about twelve Indians, who were in front of him, a little to his mght. 
“| see, | see,” muttered the hunter, “ the boy holds in his left hand 
a knife, which, sooner than bear their torture, he will use upon bim- 
self; how I wish the rest had come up with me! I am afraid to 
vo back for fear it will be too late; but what can I do alone? I 
wish the boy had not the knife, for | know the bloody savages too 
well to think they will be ina hurry to see the end of him, but the 

may drive him to the deed, and I am afraid they will before I can 
vet back. ‘The red skins are moving towards him already. No, 
no, it will not do for me to go back.’? At this moment the chief 
raised his tomahawk, and before the hunter could get his rifle through 
the bushes, it had been hurled, and bung quivering in the tree di- 
rectly above the bead of the victim. ‘ What an old fool I have 
got to be,” muttered the old man. “IT might have known they 
would not let him die so easily. By thunder! what a look the boy 
gave their chief then! IT verily believe the red skin will fall in love 
with him, he bears himself so nobly.” The Indians now formed 
themselves in a circle, drew their knives, and with threatening ges- 
tures began their dance. Suddenly the chief leaving the circle 
rushed to his captive as iftostab him. As quick as thought the eye 
of the scout glanced along his rifle, his hand was on the trigger, 
when a strong arm arrested him. ‘Turning fiercely upon the intru- 
der, he beheld Lt. Henry, who, uneasy at his delay, had come for- 
ward with his men. 

Are we in time ?’ 

* For vengeance, if not for mercy.” 

The young man glanced his eye at the dark group round the tree. 
“ How far is it to the river?” 

“ Hardly twenty rods.” 

‘Turning to his men, he ordered four to conceal themselves near 
the river, four more a few yards to his right; the rest cautiously 
took their places as near where the scout stood as possible. ‘Two 
of the parties had orders to fire on the first opportunity they could 
do so, without endangering their friend. The party by the river 
were to reserve their fire for any who might attempt to escape. 
Several of the savages held in their hands short sticks, to which 
were hung some of the scalps they had taken; as these came in 
front of Charles, they whirled them in his face, asking in broken 
English, ‘Do you know him? what warrior wore this?” Then, 
as they passed him, would boast of the manner in which they had 
taken them. Others, still more barbarous, would slap them in his 
face, and as the young man sickened and turned away, would sneer- 
ingly observe, ‘ white man don’t love his friends much.” 

The same idea that the left hand of the captive held a knife, 
now seemed to seize the chief; for, leaving the circle, he stepped 


’ 
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slowly towards him, his eye fixed upon his; suddenly, giving his 
left arm a jerk, he pulled it from his bosom. For a moment they 
struggled together. It was a moment of agony to the captive’s 
friends, who dared neither stir, nor fire, for fear of causing his instant 
death. During the strugyle, something glittering fell to the earth. 
“Does the white man so love gold that he clings to it even in 
death 7” asked the chief, as he stooped to pick it up. But as his 
eye glanced on it in the light, he gave such a laugh and yell of ui- 
umph as made the youth turn away in horror. Holding it over 
his head he showed it to his warriors, who instantly started for the 
fire, each anxious to get a torch light, that the young man might 
more distinctly behold the face that so beautifully smiled there. 
“ Your young squaw smiles on you now,” said the chief, who stood 
alone by Charles. ‘ How long will it be before she smiles on an- 
other?’ A dozen rifles flashed from the darkness around, and seven 
or eight Indians fell where they stood, some wounded, some dead ; 
one or two, as they leaned over the fire, fell into it, and experienced 
the agony they intended for another. The remainder tried to ese ape 
to the river. The chief started so suddenly as to drop the minia- 
ture he held, and sprang with the rest for the river; but the flash 
of the rifles on its banks told him all hope of escape was cut off. 
Drawing his knife, he turned to rush on his captive—his hand was 
at his throat, his arm was descending, when it was grasped, and in- 
stead of a prisoner, he clasped one in every way his equal. Lt. 
Henry had flung himself so violently between his friend and the 
foe, that he fell with the latter to the earth. The red man was un- 
derneath him ; but as his hand still grasped a knife, and as Henry 
had none, there seemed little chance for him. Henry’s right hand 
held a pistol ; but his arm had clasped the warrior so firmly that it 
had fallen beneath him, and before he could extricate it, the knife of 
the savage was in his side. A triumphant yell burst from the lips 
of the red man, and died away, strangely mingled with the report 
of Henry’s pistol. To the astonishment of all he arose—the knife 
hanging from his side ; it had glanced on his powder horn and stuck 
among the bullets of his pouch, which hung below. 

As day began to dawn, it was judged prudent to return to camp 
as speedily as possible, for it was thought the other party of Indians 
could not be far off. Litters were made on which were placed the 
hunting shirts of the dead Indians, and their wounded friends. The 
party arrived safe in camp, but upon examination of the wounded 
men, it was deemed best for them to proceed to the station at V 
where better shelter could be procured. Alice was also there, and 
could bestow that attention on her brother, which, more than any 
thing else, would aid his recovery. The gallant little band who had 
so nobly rescued them, was ordered to be their escort, and before 
midnight Henry had delivered S. to the care of his sister. What 
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his feelings were, you can better conceive than I describe, and how 
she has rewarded him, you know best.” 

“I know? Vl be hanged if I do.” 

“Stop, stop,”’ said the old man, laughing, “ you may not have 
remembered that, though your father’s name is not Henry, your 
mother’s is Alice. You see | have only given you some of the 
names wrong. But did your uncle S. never tell you any thing 
about it?” 

“ He once said he was indebted to my father, for his life, but not 
a word more.” 


“It is very singular,” said the old man, “ but when they are as 
old as I am, they will talk more of such things.” 


THE DEW-DROP—A FABLE. 


A prew-pror, on a summer morning, 
A tulip’s simple leaf adorning, 
Beheld the sun's first blushing light 
Upon the hill-tops gleaming, 
And, little to herself of change 
To viewless vapor dreaming, 
Extolled herself, as many do, 
Who vainly hope and strive to woo. 
But pearly though she was, ‘twas plain 
A peari she never would, nor could be; 
Sull, putled with pride and self conceit, 
She boasted thus of what she would be. 
“Tl sparkle in the sunny ray, 
A pearly sphere, a pearly gem, 
A pearly drop, as poets say, 
Fit to adorn a diadem. 
Grant me, O sun! thy brightest beams, 
Thatall may see 
How bright I'll be!" — 
When lo! like childhood’s early dreams 
Of beauty’s magic power, 
She vanished in an hour. 


R. B. 





VACATION ADVENTURES. 
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“ An inconsiderable snapper up of human trifles.” 


Shakspeare. 


1 
FRED. MIDDLETON, 


OR, MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS ILLUSTRATED. 


“ The course of true love never did run smvuoth.” 


Tue first week of vacation brought me a letter from Fred. Mid- 
dleton tocome and visit hin. Fred. was an old friend of mine, a 
fine handsome fellow, rich as Mordecai himself, and married about 
three years. His letters were stuffed full of nonsense about his beau- 
tiful wife, his house, his grounds, love, domestic felicity, and all that 
sort of thing that’s gendered by bridal cakes and honey-moons, and 
my curiosity was up to come and take a look at him. So jumpin 
into a gig, three hours good driving brought me to his vicinity, a 
a little inquiry led me up to his door. 

As these are sketches I can’t stop for trifles; the reader will 
therefore imagine just such a house as he chooses. 

Knocking at a friend’s door is bad taste. It sounds formal. So 
I pushed into the hall, and made my way as I could until I brought 
up in the library. 

There was a fracas in the neighborhood ; voices engaged in sharp 
altercation ; and one of them | recognized as Fred.’s in a moment. 
Now eaves-dropping is not my forte. 1am a little too honorable 
for it. But here was a fix where honor was about as useful as hon- 
est Jack Falstaff’s. His could’nt mend a eck or a leg ; mine could 
not help me. | was therefore obliged to hear. 

* But, Freddy must be educated, my dear.” 

* D—n Freddy |” 

Gad zooks, thinks 1, Middleton’s improved. 

“How can you speak so, my dear?” 

“ How, my dear, can you speak so? Nothing but Freddy in the 
morning ; nothing but Freddy at night. Freddy’s hat, Freddy’s 
coat, Freddy’s breeches, Freddy’s every thing; 1 must tell you, 

uise, I’m tired of it.”’ 

“ Well, you need’nt get angry about it.” 

“Tm not angry.” (Moderately loud.) 

“ Yes, you are.” (Provokingly calm.) 

VOL. II. 3 
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“No, I’m not.” (Louder.) 
“You are.” (Calin.) 
“Taint.” (In thunder.) 
“ Well, well, my dear, I’m sorry to trouble you; but you know 
it’s necessary.” 
* But | do not know it’s necessary.” 
“ My children must be school’d, my dear.” 
* You need’nt have children then! ‘Throw Fred to the dogs for 
what I care.” 
“Why, Frederick, how you talk this morning. I only speak to 
you, and you're so cold and so cross’ — 
« Cold and cross, madam! Vm hot enough in all conscience.” 
“ Well, sir, as you please.” (Putting the accent.) 
“ Well, madam, it shall be as | please.’ (‘Tempest rising.) 
“I've beard you say so before.” (Sharp as the crack of a rifle.) 
“1 don’t love you.” (Lightning.) 
“ve heard you say that too.” (A rifle.) 
“You're a vile woman.” (Louder.) 
“ And that too.” (A rifle.) 
“T hate you.” (Still louder.) 
* And that likewise.” (Rifle.) 
“LT wish you out of my house.” (Home-made thunder again.) 
“QO, Frederick, this from you! you—wicked—you'll—break— 
my—heart—you know—you w ill—you monster—O dear! O dear!” 
There was a shower about this time—then a long pause, 
Pauses after storms, reader, you know are all the fashion. 
Presently L heard a loud laugh, and both rush into each other’s 
arms. 
Another pause. 
“My dear,” in a very sweet tone, “ that’s a dreadful bad temper 
of yours, eh?’ 
“ Very, my dear—I’ m sorry for it.” 
“ How sorry are you ? - 
“ Why—so sorry. 
* Nay, but Pll not be put off by having my mouth stopp’d. You 
shall ask pardon—come—quick.’ 
* Well, my dear, | do ask pardon.” 
* And you wont sin again?” 
“ Never.” 
“ Never?” 
“If IT do Vl be da’ — 
“ And that’s an awful bad habit too, Frederick, swearing.” 
Tis, is’nt it. Ww ell, Pu’ — 
“ Leave it off?” 
“ Yes, and so’ — 
“ And so?” — 
“* We’re friends again,” said he. 
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‘© We're friends again,” said she. 

‘“ Dear, dear Louise.’ 

‘“ Dear, dear Frederick.’ 

At that moment they entered the library, his arm making a girdle 
for her waist, hers clasped fondly over his neck, her head laid sweetly 
on bis shoulder, her long raven locks disheveled and hanging down 
upon his breast, and her little boy toddling along by her side and 
holding on to her gown; presenting on the whole such a beautuful 
croup and picture as I never saw before. Hang me! if I did’nt 
envy bin, 

“Fred, you rascal,” said I, “ how dare you treat your wife ill? 
I've beard all. You’ rea brute 

* Softly, softly, sir,” said the lady stepping forward, ‘i, let no- 
body scold my husband but my self—do I Frederick?” and her 
dove-like eyes were raised to his with such a soul of devotion in 
them as 

But | guess this will do for once. 

I left Fred next day with a moral in my heart big enough to sane- 
tify all North College—a difficult thing by the by—and that was, 
the importance of my getting a wife right off. 


i 
MOONLIGHT. 


“Words, nothing but words! 
Hiamils { 


I'd just as lief you’d know it as not, Reader, I’ve a tremendous 
passion for moonlight. L always had. When a boy I loved to go 
out under its influence and steal water-melons ; not indeed from any 
particular propensity for thieving or a love of the melons, but simply 
for love of the moon. Walking through orchards too was pleasant. 
Hiding myself in Squire Applejohn’s garden, on the side of the house 
where his daughter had her rooms so as to get a chat with her, that 
too was pleasant. Sticking placards on whipping-posts—dashing in 
the school-house windows—throwing mud against the church door— 
stopping up the key-hole—cutting the bell rope—in short, there’s no 
end of the ple asures I used to take by moonlight. 

But don’t mistake me here. Don’t suppose I never had a little 
of the ‘lifting up’ feeling which sometimes gets hold of us; a little of 
that influence which makes geese dance and fools rhyme. O, Thad 
considerable of it. I’ve had the real ‘ afflatus.’ | used to climb 
trees by night, (not fruit trees, mind you, now,) straddle a fence, or 
the ridge-pole of the barn, and then send my gaze off into the blue 
heavens till | got dizzy. The fair moon hanging off like a spirit 
of the atmosphere, the orbs rolling on and chanting to the cherubim, 
the bright ether stretching off and away which my thought could 
not fathom, the silence and solitude and solemnity of the glittering 
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pageantry of heaven, O I’ve felt all these; and then I’ve thought 
of a good large dairy-cheese and aunt Polly’s pantry, and jumped 
from the ridge-pole and run off like lightning. 

In one of these moods | wrote the following— 


When my proud heart has ached, and I have felt 
Asif this world had cast me from its love, 

The young, the gay, the sweet, the beautiful, 

To whose affections I had link'd my soul, 

As kindred souls link and grow into one ;— 
When I[ have pans'd, and with a half form’d curse 
Upon my lips, and thoughts of bitterness 

Have crowded up so fast and forced the tears, 
The mad mad tears into my woman eyes, 

Until, tir’d with the dashing them away, 

I've let them unrepress'd steal silently down :— 

In such sad moments—and there's not a heart 
That's gifted with the sensibility 

That's given brutes, but can count over such 
Many and bitter—in such moments I 

Have left my dwelling and walk'd forth alone 
Beneath the sky of midnight, when the stars 
Shone from their habitations, and the moon 

The young and beautiful moon, look'd like a spirit 
Sent from a purer region, and its mild 

And most unearthly light has won its way 

Quick to my madden'd feelings, and my heart 
The throbs of my proud yet most injured heart, 
Have hush'd themselves beneath its influence, 
As doth the breathings of a child that sinks 
From sobs, into the quiet armsof sleep. 

And as that soothing and most heavenly calm 
Has come upon me, | have felt that earth 

Was a sweet spot to dwell in—that its thousands 
And tens of thousand varied influences, 

lis waters and its winds, its sounds by day 

And melodies by night, have something dearer 
Than witchery in them—that they were the voices 
Of the Invisible, whispering in these 

His most neglected agencies, that truth 

Which he would write upon the soul of man. 
And I have thought that man was not thus vile 
As I had deem'd him—that revengeful being 
Stern and relentless, dark e’en in his love, 

And darker in the moments of his pride— 

That I had wrong'd him, and a soften’d feeling 
Fraternal has come gushing through my heart, 
And I have knelt down on the cold damp earth 
With nought but night around me, nought above 
Save the deep heavens, and th’ eternal stars 
Which God has hung there, and—have pardon’d all. 
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This may be poetry, said a friend at my elbow ; but it won’t make 
you rich or fill your stomach. No, it won’t, answered 1; and since 
that time I’ve crush’d all poetic sensibility, and now I’m an item 
in this dull working-day world. 

But what’s all this stuff to do with vacation? Much, Mr. Reader, 
and let me take the moment to tell you that writers tell stories in 
their own way. ‘They scribble ull their fingers ache and to please 
you; shan’t they have one immunity? Shall the mere drudge be 
theirs? That were to make them pack-horses. Shall the trouble 
of thinking, writing, copying, daubing, and tearing be borne cheer- 
fully, and when a resting place shows itself, some little field into 
which fancy may run and play a moment and thereby ease the 
mind and stop the heart ache, when memory may come with her 
forms and things and changes and chances, with her hues and 
brightness and loveliness and music and poetry, with her thousand 
hopes and dreams and anticipations and cherish’d prospects ; when 
these appear and they turn to them for pleasure, will you rate them 
and bite? Pooh! don’t think on’t. 

But to the story. And here I may stop to say that as little of the 
true method of story writing is known in this world, as the princi- 
ples of stearn boats and cotton gins in the planet Jupiter. The 
rage is the high pressure system. Every thing must be highly pep- 

ered. Every thing must be done by volcanoes and rail roads. 
Neture is obsolete. Ease and freedom are a pair of simpletons. 
Simplicity isa misnomer. We are all huzza boys and fire. Thought 
is not thought, now-a-days. Virtue is not virtue. Truth is not 
truth. Philosophy is not philosophy. It’s all rant, and stuffs, and 
fustian. ‘This is especially true in literature. Look at its great 
founder, archetype and engineer, Edward Lytton Bulwer. He'll 
discourse an hour witha thought, and painta character ‘ such as gods 
and men don’t approve of.’ The pure fountains of English have been 
more defiled by this man, than by all the writers of the present age 
put together. This is our opinion. He’s a giant, however. There’s 
no doubt of this. A man of deep and extensive readings, but withall 
as strange an admixture of truth and folly as ever flung ink-horns at 
paper-mills. 

But to return. A moment more, however, if you please, sir, 
while I essay a bit about the benefit of fictitious composition. I 
urge its claims on the ground of mental perfection. What is a per- 
fect mind? Obviously one whose faculties are so developed and 
trained, that each contributes its quota to the business of analysis. 
To secure this we want logic for the reason, and something for the 
imagination. Now novels are the very things. ‘They are imagin- 
ative. Tis therefore a natural deduction, that novels have their 
part to perform in balancing the mind. They are preferable to 

oetry because they lie less. Poets always lie. They aim at it. 

e who does not know this, does not understand their principles. 
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Tis the peculiar province of poetry to be extravagant, and by a sort 
of witching tact impose on the understanding, the mind all the 
while conscious of the imposition, yet putting up with it because so 
skillfully done. Novels are similar, yet less daring; serving to render 
us less unfit for life, at the sane time giving us a glimpse of the land 
of pure imagination beyond it. Novels may be said to have the 
same relation to poetry that the flight of the thrush has to the lark ; 
the one contenting itself with the altitude of the tree top, while the 
other rising in a spiral curve ceases not its sweet chant tll lost in the 
clouds. 

There, reader, I’ve done. 

Done! where is your story ? 

Story! bless you, sir, I’ve no story to tell you. 


ill. 
LITTLE SOLOMON AND THE STAGE COACH. 
“ Life isa dark and thorny road.”"—Dr. Watts. 


Providence never blesses a man with any particular good, but 
right along side of it we find some evil or other to counteract it. A 
long run of good luck would’nt do; we should forget what a place 
the world is; therefore every cup we have must have more or less 
poison in it to remind us of our mortality. 

I was never more struck with this than during the last vacation ; 
a little circumstance transpiring which tended to exemplify pretty 
clearly the flimsiness of prospective happiness. ‘Three weeks had 
rolled by me, and recruited as to health and spirits | resolved to 
break up the monotony of vacation by traveling ; so setting myself 
in order I hailed the coach as it wheeled by our door, and began my 
journey. I was not to go very far for my first stage, and a lady for 
whom I had a sort of penchant lived in the next village ; so I rigged 
myself before starting in a beautiful new suit, the latest cut of Messrs. 
-, that no time might be lost when I got there 
for ‘ showing up’ the agreeable. 

Now getting into a stage coach is the devil. The swearing and 
tearing of drivers, the hustling and bustling of travelers, the ill-sa- 
vored politeness with which the passengers make room for you, the 
crashing of band-boxes, (by the way, no lady is allowed to carry 
over seven,) the O la’s! of maids aa millinery, the rousting up of 
old ladies from comfortable naps in the corners of the vehicle, all 
these are horrible ; and to a man partially humanized as I profess 
to be, this putting to trouble my fellow sinners on these occasions is 
what I dread like atooth-ache. Hence as I said, getting into a stage 
coach is the devil. 

After the usual trouble, however, after stepping on one man’s 
toes that made him swear terribly, and meeting a demolishing look 
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from a lady of a certain age, into whose poke bonnet I jammed my 
elbow as I settled into my seat, and after having knocked the skin 
from my knees against the door lock as | stepped into the coach, 
1 got fixed and began to look about me. 

My neighborhood was an odd one. On my right was a full ple- 
thoric old Irish gentleman, that every time we whacked against a 
stone, cried out ‘Och! and that’s a good un, honey thriver;’ while 
on the same side on the front seat and facing him, sat a huge widow 
looking dowdy, whose time was alternately occupied in toying with a 
litle nasty vulgar looking boy, and stufling him with gingerbread. 

Now there’s nothing on earth | love so as a glorious looking boy, 
a real right down magnificent little fellow, whose fair cheeks, bright 
eyes and glossy locks make you want to eat him. J always think 
of Willis’s lines— 


“ There's something in a noble boy, 
A brave, free hearted, careless one, 
With his uncheck’d, unbidden joy, 
His dread of books and love of fun,” 


and feel their fine force like a frenzy. I can play with one for 
hours, loll on the green grass with him, talk nonsense with him, pull 
him about, watch his eye, catch bis clear silver shout, and forget I 
am growing old, It tempers one into the finest humanity. Some 


sealed fount in the heart is made to gush up again. We find the 
world is not as it looks to our soberer eye. We find there is after all, 
a life and loveliness, a freshness and poetry in it, and we turn from 
its mad whirl and seek them in life’s quieter paths. 

But it makes one sad though. However, tis the sorrow, not the 
sickness of the heart. ‘Tis the merry voiced Spring mated with the 
gorgeous grandeur of the Autumn. Most of us have sat in a room 
a thousand times where a fine boy was playing, and looked at him till 
the heart ached. We think of the little fellow’s life. We think of 
what’s before him. We think with what a shock, as it were, he 
must wake from his young dreams. We think how many times he 
must kick his little toes against the thorns where he expected noth- 
ing but roses. Aye, we never look at them but the heart aches ; 


for though they may find pleasure, they will as certainly find the 
bitterness of life. 


But there’s another side of the question. 

If I love a fine boy, there’s nothing I detest more than an ugly 
one. Let Providence never make me the ‘particular relation’ of one ; 
if it do, I shall certainly be tried for manslaughter. | want to mur- 
der them right off. 1 don’t want they should drink in the light of 
the living. I want them to grow up in the woods and wilds their 
proper place, with beasts and bears. Nobody loves them; nobody 
looks at them ; nobody plays with them ; no ladies kiss them ; pro- 
ving conclusively (the last item especially) that they were made for 
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some other planet besides this. But lest I be thought hard hearted 
here, I desire to state that as yet I never have killed one. No, no, 
I have a little of that unhandsome quality about me called pity. |] 
remember my own childhood. 1 remember my own grey Vie and 
stiff carroty hair. [| remember my own sufferings. No, 1 never 
pain the little fellows. ‘They get slights enough from others—a fact 
that proves the world is ‘ devil-born’ clearer than any thing I know 
of. The heart so dead to every thing which is truly magnanimous 
that it can scout the sweet feelings of children, plain enough came 
from a bad place, and the sooner it gets back there the better. 

We think children don’t feel these things. Softly, softly, sir, 
some boys are more observing than men. Children are always ob- 
serving, and none more so than your ugly ones. Their thoughts 
dwell on their looks and they become sensitive. I ever observe it. 
Hence | always pick from a company the homely boy (provided he 
is not dirty, this | can’t bear) and treat him kindly ; he never for- 
gets it. 

Part of the last sentence is pat, and brings me back to my sub- 
ject. The little boy of the stage, before mentioned, had’nt been 
washed since his birth. Perched on the seat directly in front, his 
legs not long enough to dangle, there he sat his feet sticking strait 
out, much to the detriment of my drab breeches. Let it not be for- 
gotten that he had taken particular pains to walk near a mud puddle 
that morning, and the filling up of the picture is left to the reader’s 
imagination. 

* Soley like-a-te ride-in-e tagey ?”’ 

“ Yesh, mum.” 

“« Soley like-a-te get sickey,?” 

“ Noa, muin.” 

* Soley like-a-te gingerbread ?” 

“ Yesh, mum.” 

O, horror! If there’s any thing detestable, any custom, any abuse 
in society, any abomination of which I vote a clean riddance, it is 
your baby-talk in stage coaches. And yet passengers are gagged 
with it every twenty miles. I'll admit your boy, madam, is a prodigy, 
a Solomon, a Joseph, a Moses, or any thing you please, only for pity’s 
sake keep it to yourself. Cherish it, love it, adore it, pet it, inde 
it to your heart’s content, but ‘ let your moderation be known.’ The 
world don’t overlook greatness, and be assured if he ever rises to the 
dignity of law-giver, we shall certainly know it. Precocious gen- 
tlemen turn out bad. Boys can’t be men. The world thinks so. 
However, if he is a genius, don’t let him burst on the world in bib 
and tucker with gingerbread in his mouth. Take my word for it, 
madam, it troubles the stomach. 

“Murder |” shouted the stage en masse—we struck a stone. 

“Och! and that’s a good un, honey,” roared the Irishman. 

“QO! mum,” cried Master Soley, “ thee the gentleman’s trowsers.” 
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The look shook me like a palsy. There it was—the jolt had brought 
‘Soley’ and me into collision, and both of his feet the one on one of 
my knees and the other on the other, had left their prints as large as 
life. I'm not viven to swearing ; but an oath mounted my tongue 
as big as a chain-shot. It looked for all the world as if 1 had been 
kneeling in a stable, and forgotten to wipe the dust off as 1 rose up, 

‘ Madam! thundered I, “ your boy ought to be pitched from 
the window.’ 

“Sir,”’ retorted the lady with the dignity of a Semiramis, and a 
strong accent on the word sir, “ Sir, the man who has’nt equanimity 
enough to bear with patience the ills of life, is a brute.” 

Whew! Plato in petticoats. 

“ Sir, patience is manly ; remember Job.” 

“ Job, madam! Job’s drab breeches never looked thus. 

“Och! and that’s a good un, honey,” chimed the Irishman. 

“ Soley, you won't hit the ventleman again, will you lovey ?”’ 

“ Yesh LE will, mum, be need’nt put his knees in the way, mum.” 

“Och! and that’s a good un, honey,” chined the Irishman. 

Need’nt put his knees in the way,mum! you young mud-puddle 
representative, thouuhte |, grinding my teeth like a tiger. 

“Don’t be offended,” said the lady deprecatingly. “ He's onl 
eleven last fall. Soley,” addressing the young sprig of Chesterfield, 
“ should’nt be impudent.’ 

“ Yesh Twill, mum.” 

“Och! and that’s a good un, honey.” 

“If you do I shall whip you, lovey.” 

‘Noa, you won’t, mum; you always say so, mum.” 

“Och! and that’s a good un, honey.” 

“Tl give you a big piece of gingerbread, lovey.” 

‘ Well, then | wont, mum.” 

Here was parental government coming out on the whole scale, so 
I turned away. Let the reader imagine the lady’s voice sharp and 
quick like the snapping of a cane brake, the “Och! and that’s a 
good un, honey,” of the lrishman (the only sentence he uttered 
during the journey) as rumbling up from the bottom of a volcano, 
and the words of the boy bolting out with something between a 
grunt and a nasal twang, and the scene is perfect. 

Here was a stopping place, so I bolted off into philosophy. What 
poor fools we are, thought 1. What a poor pack horse is human 
nature. How littl we know of the future. A man can’t see the 
length of his nose, and he have a long one ; nor does the joy of to- 
day insure a hope to-morrow. 1 had started full of life and expec- 
tation ; I was sleek as a mouse in a band-box ; | was starched, per- 
furned, smoothed, and combed ; I was expecting like Don Quixote 
of old to strike the heart of my Dulcinea. Alas! how human hopes 
decay. Mine were gone; my expectations withered ; my laurels 


dead ; my bright airy castles like the mists of the morning. 
VOL. 11. 4 
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My reverie snapped like the crack of a rifle. 

“QO, mum, muin—I p—ke, | p—ke.” 

I sprang as if touch'd by a torpedo. 

* Hillo, driver, murder—fire—let me out—let me out.” 

The driver sprang—the door opened—I jumped. Alas, alas, as I 
turned, the threat came ; and, striking me namelessly, | was deluged 
from hips to heels. 

What followed is not to be told. 

I looked behind me. I mounted the box. 1 journeyed on my 
way, musing and meditating on the vanities of life. 

Yale College 


AUTUMN. 


Tue leaves on the bough stirr'd 
Are fading and falling, 

And the wind and the wood-bird 
Are mournfully calling ; 

And music around us 
Of landscape and river, 

And feelings that bound us 
Are passing forever. 


The mists of the mountain 
With morning upspringing, 
The chime of the fountain 
lis melody ringing, 
The thorn and the thistle 
Of song have bereft us, 
And the quail’s lonely whistle 
Is all that is left us. 





So hearts we have cherish'd 
When life was before us, 

Are grown cold or perish'd 
As years have roll'd o'er us; 

And we look in the faces 
Once glowing with gladness, 

And we find in their places 
But sorrow and sadness. 


O, life! it is tearful 
We're all of us sighing, 
The moment we're cheerful 
That moment we're dying ; 
And all we have tasted 
And all we have spoken, 
Are hopes that are wasted 
And hearts that are broken. 
Vale College. 





POLY MIGIA.—Novo. I 


Quidquid agunt homies, votam, timor, ira, voluptas, guadia, discursus,— 
nostri farrago libelli.” 


"Tis a dark and rainy night ;—in a neatly furnished room a fire is 
briskly burning—not in the good old- fashioned Franklin—but in the 
more recent, patent, time-labor-and-fuel-saving coal stove. In a 
remote corner, amid heaps of ‘Tomes and Epitomes, strewed on desk 
and window ledge, and presenting a formidable ar-ray in the dim 
ray of an old lamp, sits Iphigenus—his green spectacles nicely bal- 
anced on a formidable proboscis, and his thoughtful expression, as he 
rests, pen in hand, upon the elbow of his arm-chair, betokening at 
once the student and philosopher. A knock is heard at the door:— 
enter Josephus Jumble, a man whose character no one has yet been 
able to fathom. 

Iph. Good evening, Josephus ;—happy to see you; but why so 
late ? 

Jum. Confound that mathematics! I’ve been these two hours— 
what a mountain of books ! (taking them up) “ Old English Poets,” 
“Ovid's Art of Love,” “ Homer,” © Virgil,” “ Treatise on Astron- 
omy,” “* Newton Principia’ —alh! mathematics still possessing your 
brain; but why the plague did you send for me this cold rainy 
night ? 

Iph. (rising solemnly and locking the door.) Business of impor- 
tance ; do you swear secrecy ? 

Jum. Most assuredly, my dear sir ; what’s in the wind now ? 

Iphe 1 suppose you atte nded the great meeting the other day. 

Jum. Meeting! what, the Harrison meeting! a fig for your ‘pub- 
lic dinners ; they are mere apologies, with their parboiled hams and 
indigestible toasts. 

Iph. Pooh! pooh! man ; for ever at your nonsense ; I mean the 
great college meeting for the ** Magazine.” 

Jum. Al! quite a different thing! no, 1 was better employed at 
the horticultural exhibition of pretty flowers and pretty girls—flow- 
ers of Eden, (chuckling.) But what in the name of wonder have I 
to do with the Magazine? Am I appointed Editor ? 

Iph. Not exactly ;—simply this ;—remember your promise—after 
those eloquent appeals— 

Jum. Deuce take your “ appeals’”’—I suppose you were one of 
the ’pealers, or you would not be so anxious to discuss the subject. 
But the business! the business !! 

Iph. Well then, if you will have it, I have a proposal to make 
with regard to the matter of the work. 
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Jum. A critique, | suppose ; what’s the matter with the work ? 
Mathematical accuracy! If you hated mathematics as much as | 
do, you would not be so fond of such nice criticism. You'll soon 
be like the man, who, after abusing the whole world, turned in and 
abused himself. 

Iph. You are a Jumble, sure enough ; but is not the Magazine a 
good thing, and may it not be a great source of improvement ? 

Jum. Most assuredly ; but what then ? 

Iph. Why, my plan ; suppose—suppose—in a word, suppose we 
write for the Mayazine ? 

Jum. Write! How? 

Iph. Write together, something new and strange. 

Jum. Strange indeed it will be. You, a philosopher, governing 
your ideas by rule and measure, looking always toward the end of 
things; 1, a scape-goat of the world, a half in half, here-a-litle, 
there-a-little, sort of man ; you, discussing grave, philosophical sub- 
jects, with an occasional dip into the sublime or sentimental ; and I, 
a plain unvarnished genius. 

Iph. So much the better ; the more variety ; but come, what say 
you? 

Jum. Yes ; any thing— 

I'll open my budget, and from it produce 
Good things in abundance, to put to good use. 


But what shall be the subject of our speculations ? 

Iph. Morals, ethics and magnetics ; men, women and children ; 
physics and metaphysics ; things lunar, sublunar, cacodemoniacal, 
analytical and hyperbolical ; in short, every thing. 

Jum. Quite a Salinagundi—* A spice of every thing ;”’—by the 
way, shall that be the caption of our papers ? 

Iph. Pooh! man—lev’s be classical ; hand the Lexicon. 1 saw 
a word to-day,—perhaps UI find it; let me try; ’twas under TM. 
Ali! here it is—TMoAvpiyia. 

Jum. Exactly ; thanks to your classics. But when shall we be- 
gin? 

Iph. Now ;—here are materials. As Horace says— 

* Accipe si vis, 
Accipe jam tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora, 
Custodes: videamus uter plus scribere possit.” 


Jum. (looking at his watch.) Now? If midnight will give you a 
poetical, or any other mania, you are welcome to sit up and enjoy 
your reveries ; but I’m sure I shall not; friend Horace to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Iph. Is it so late! I should not have known it; Iam not at all 
sleepy. 

um. (rising.) Go to work then. I'll go to bed. 
Iph. But stop! when shall we meet again ? 
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Jum. “In summer, sunshine, or in rain ;” but I hope not the 
latter, as | room out. 


Iph. Well then, to-morrow night at nine, bring your introductory 
address. 

Jum. Aye, my lord, good night! (Exit.) 

Iph. (solus.) Well, he is an odd compound ; I hardly thought he 
would accede so readily. But what shall I write—philosophy— 
metaphysics—poetry ¢ Ah! that’s the idea. But what shall be 
the theme! Oh! here I was reading my friend Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of the sea; very apropos. I'll write upon the Sea. 


One—Two—Three—the clock strikes nine, and Josephus Jum- 
ble, Esq.—for once punctual—enters the neat room of the little, 
green-spectacled philosopher and poet. After the usual salutations, 
each being somewhat sobered by his late deep cogitations—without 
effort at pun or fun, presents his respective piece. First, Iphigenus— 


TUE SEA. 
Behold the deep, blue sea; calm aud unruffled ; reflecting in 
beauteous irised tints the rays of the bright orb of day! Indeed 


‘a glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form doth glass itself !”’ 
How placid is its surface '—its bosom undisturbed by throbbings ! 


Anon, Neptune arises and shakes the foaming spray from his hoary 
locks ; he mounts the chariot of the storms; bis steeds are the ra- 
ging winds ; their hoofs flash lightning ; the noise of his chariot- 
wheels is the crashing of thunder; the ocean yawns, and heaves, 
and rolls; the frantic elements conspire to vent their fury. The 
‘‘oak leviathans’’ are tossed like baubles to and fro, tll, “as the 
snowy flake, they melt into the yeast of waves.” Vain is the power 


! 


of man! Impotent are his efforts to stay the tempest! The sea’s 


hollow caverns echo in solemn mockery to his shrieks of woe, as he 
sinks into their deep recesses, to rise no more. How fearfully sub- 
lime the scene! With what awe and admiration does it inspire the 
soul! Yet is there beauty in the sea—in the sea— 


Where the green waters roll on the coral strand ; 
Where are pearly beds for the Nymph’s bright band ; 
Where the mermaids oft with a silvery wand 

Strew the glistening shells on the golden sand. 


Where the Temples are lighted with gemmy fires, 
And ring with the music of Syren choirs. 

Where the Palaces glitter with rubies fair, 

While the water-sprites merrily revel there. 


Where the feast of Ambrosia is oft prepared ; 
And the sweet cup of Nectar by sea-gods shared. 
Where an Orphean lyre of fair tortoise-shell 
Wakes the slumb'ring echo to music's soft swell, 














PAPERS FROM THE ATTIC. 
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AUTHORS AND THEIR COMMENTATORS, ANTIQUARIANS, ETC. ETC. 


—mulium largiunto nihil adeptus est.” 
Sallust. 

Postuumovs papers and recovered manuscripts have always seem- 
ed to have a sort of witchery about them. Why this is so isa puz- 
zie. Sometimes indeed they are valuable; but for the most part 
they are the poorest things in nature, dusty defaced scrapings to- 
gether of some lazy bookworm, or the counterfeited nothings of 
some blear-eyed smutty-faced antiquarian. If of a political cast, 
they are pilferings from Tully or Aristotle ; if on morals, they are 
from Seneca or some one else ; if disquisitions on scholastic divinity, 
they are scraps from Duns Scotus or clear headed ‘Thomas Aquinas. 
Maxims, apothegms, and smart sayings, tricked off in just such guise 
as only dulls their point and blunts their keenness, are foisted upon 
us, and wit and genuine humor through these false media, become the 
most puling and insufferable vapidity. 

Yet after all, methinks, | would not quarrel with the world on this 
point; for if posthumous papers do receive a degree of attention 
denied to the writings of living authors, it is perhaps greatly to the 
world’s credit. It shows men are not utterly bad ; and that though 
they have ever scrupled to give authors credit where such credit 
were of advantage, they are nevertheless willing to take notice of 
them, when to any such notice they have now become insensible 
by death—a degree of virtue not to be spoken lightly of. 

It ought not to be overlooked perhaps, that men sometimes drag 
forth the writings of the dead for other than the best purposes. 
The human heart is an odd thing ; and it is as hard to assign the 
proper motive for all its actions, as it would be for a man to jump 
down his own throat. Nevertheless, something may be learned by 
such as keep their eyes open to their own and the conduct of others; 
and it is little to be doubted, that much of the praise which this or 
that man bestows upon the writings of antiquity, may be resolved 
into some indirect attempt to tickle his own vanity. Why has the 
sweet bard of Avon had so many commentators ; they hoped to get 
on the giant’s back and get a peep at posterity—that’s the secret of 
it. But alas! alas! what an error they made; they should have 
remembered that to get on Shakspeare’s back, was to foist a common 
man out of sight. ‘The great Johnson with all his greatness, is lost 
in the blaze of the luminary he would fain have given laws to; and 
Murray, and Stevens, and Malone, and a host of others who looked 
at the light, have seemed to lose their eye-sight by it. 
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To attempt to bind Shakspeare by laws was as futile as to attempt 
to bind the ocean with bulrushes, or track a comet. Genjus makes 
its own laws. ‘The rules of criticism are based on what? on nature ; 
and the exercise of genius, whose very province is to create, is the 
highest exercise of nature. It is thus genius supercedes laws, or 
makes them. Hence they depend on genius, not genius on them; 
and it is thus that Shakspeare defies and with propriety, most of the 
established rules of Aristotle. 

And Addison's criticisms on Milton too—what is to be said of 
them? The reputation of Addison, truly, ought to shield him from 
the imputation of bad motives; and it is to be hoped that the kin- 
dred affinity which is thought to exist betwixt great intellects, made 
him arrogate to himself the high honor of vindicating such a man as 
Jobn Milton. But we must have other views of human nature from 
those we now entertain, and find more true virtuously chivalric ac- 
tion in the world, before we concede even to Addison the honor of 
having acted from perfectly pure motives. The truth of it is, men 
cannot act disinterestedly. It is easy enough to theorize and see 
how men might do it, and human nature had that perfection of which 
itis capable; but so long as it is what it is, the impossibility in 
amount becomes a physical one. 

Channing of Boston, too, has won a laurel from Milton ; and, it 
may be said with truth, he has won it nobly. But with all respect 
to the erudite Doctor be it also said, he had two objects here which 
do not resolve themselves into just such motives as we would see 
inspire a man of his talents, especially when he approaches a man 
like Milton. And here we are sorry for the Doctor ; for not only 
would he win a leaf for himself, but he would also make honest 
John a Unitarian, than whom I think that sect would have never 
found a more sturdy opposer, had they made their appearance in 
his day. And we are especially sorry, since with all the Doctor’s 
readings, mutilated quotings, and undoubted genius, he bas only 
evinced the folly of his undertaking. 

But the cases here referred to are not the only ones in point; the 
literary history of nations is full of examples. It seems a tax that 
all great men pay for their greatness, that they must sometimes be 
handled by sharpers; for there are such numbers of hangers-on, 
such hosts of shallow pretenders to the high office of criticism, that 
every giant gets his share of it. ‘This presents indeed in something 
of a new light the advantages to be derived from our great men; 
since they serve to support a crowd of starvelings, who else were 
‘eaten of famine.’ It might however be equally urged, that it were 
better to throw away pen and ink, and betake themselves to the ma- 
king of pipes and periwigs, or some other honorable calling. 

For myself, 1 confess, | have never been greatly in admiration of 
commentators and antiquarians, or addicted to commentary and anti- 
quarian researches. Unfortunately for the world, there’s an old gen- 
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tleman called ‘the past,’ and he has so much of the old gentlemanly 
rerogative, viz. self-appropriation, that he merits the cognomen of 

rince of Monopolists. Now every thing that falls into his clutches 
is sure to change, and that too with such outrageous rapidity, that 
our common sense confesses you hardly know your own boyhood, 
Je has the faculty of throwing a sort of dimness over every thing, 
so that black becomes white, white black, and both all the colors in 
the philosophic spectrum ; and in addition to this, the eye of a man 
is so constructed, that it can no more look into the past than it can 
discern the things in the back of the head. Besides, there have 
been a great many liars in the world, some who lied for the love of 
it, and some for the love of money; and they have been accustomed 
to belie the good and praise the bad so much, that history is nothing 
but a tissue of falsehood. Now with these difficulties in the way, 
I have always thought it the safest course to avoid antiquarians, 
manuscript hunters, posthumous paper commenders, and every thing 
connected with them; and I have universally observed that those 
like me in this particular, less often make themselves ridiculous ; 
since they do not always venerate every fragment they chanced to 
pick up as a piece of a mummy, nor every scratch on a tomb-stone 
as a key to the hieroglyphic mysteries of the Priesthood of ancient 
Egypt. 

Antiquarian research forsooth, is but a thankless business; as 
much so as tracing out genealogies. One’s father was rich, his 
grand father was a judge, and he very naturally concludes his great 
grand father a lord. He looks, and lo! he was the village fiddler. 

Yale College. 
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“ And is become as black as if besmeared with hell.”"—Henry VIL 
—‘mittet tibi signa Bootes.”— Virgil. 


“ The Boots will bear witness.” 


Tue fierce contests between the rival firms of ‘ Robert Warren’ 
and ‘Day & Martin,’ manufacturers of blacking for all his Christian 
Majesty’s subjects, which so long and so violently agitated the Brit- 
ish nation, were not unheeded in our remote and quiet republic. 
The storm which rose to a tempest in and about the ‘ sea-girt isle,’ 
reached our distant shores only in gentle ripples—with our trans- 
Atlantic brethren these strifes were ‘wars,’ with us only ‘rumors of 
wars.’ These bitter contentions have now ceased, the acrimony 
which they excited, has subsided—friend may now meet friend 
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without ‘angrily asking an explanation’ as to the blacking on his 
boots—masters and servants, fathers and sons, are no longer ranged 
under the hostile banners of opposing parties—the black flag of pi- 
ratical cruelty carries not half the terror to the hearts of its wretched 
victiins, Which the dark-minded, dark-visaged agents of these proud 
antagonists inspired in their fractious customers. 

Why then, the sensitive reader may ask, why disturb the shades 
of the belligerents, why call up the harrowing scenes, which can 
only torture the imagination, without informing the mind, or impro- 
ving the heart ¢ 

For the same reason that the anatomist dissects the reeking corse, 
and lays bare the hideous secret of the grave, that he may heal the 
living—that the faithful bistorian gives a place in his annals, alike 
to the records of honor and prosperity and good faith, and to the 
darker picture of guilt, and woe, and treachery—that the moralist, 
while he portrays the fair form and fond allurements of virtue, ex- 
poses also the painted carcass of foul vice—for this same reason do 
I call up these direful reminiscences, that we may not sleep on in 
fancied security from civil discord, while the prolific source of intes- 
tine commotion remains undried—while the fierce spirits of Chapel 
and Bell (oh! that a chapel and bell should ever be at variance) are 
only held in abeyance, and are ready ‘on the shortest notice,’ as 
tradesmen say, to rush together in terrible collision. If such a fell 
catastrophe ever should occur, well might we exclaim with the Ro- 
man poet, ‘ Bella, horrida Bella!’ All the squabbles of the aboli- 


tionists, ‘full of sound and fury signifying nothing,’ even a bond fide 
rebellion of 


‘the sooty slave 
In southern climes Aot-pressed’— 


but this is the dark side of the subject, and we dismiss it with pleas- 
ure, to bring it up shortly in a brighter aspect—simply expressing 
our wonder, that when that accomplished diplomatist and far-sighted 
politician, J.Q. Adams, was enumerating the many dangers to which 
our hard-pressed ship of state would soon be exposed, though he 
included the black, he utterly omitted to mention the blacking, 
warfare. 

The German Teufelsdrockh in his last work, which we are ac- 
quainted with only in its English dress, in the chapter on the ‘ Dan- 
diacal body,’ makes the following acute and apposite remarks : 


“A dandy is a clothes-wearing man; a man whose trade, office, and existence, 
consists in the wearing of clothes. Every faculty of his soul, spirit, purse, and 
person, is heroically consecrated to this one object, the wearing of clothes, wisely 
and well; so that as others dress to live, he lives to dress. The all-importance of 
clothes, which a German professor of unequalled learning and acumen, writes his 
enormous volume to demonstrate, has sprung up in the intellect of the dandy with- 


out effort, like an instinct of genius. He is inspired with cloth, a Poet of cloth. 
VOL. It, 5 
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What a mystic would call a ‘dirine idea of cloth, is born with him; and this, like 
other such ideas, will express itself outw ardly, or wring his heart asunder with 
unutterable throes.” 


What the ‘ Dandiacal body’ is to clothes in general, and their em. 
bellishment, that was Warren to boots in particular, and their well 
being ; but with this remarkable and ennobling distinction, the efforts 
of the ‘ Dandiacal body’ centre and cease in himself, while those of 
Warren were inspired by a deep-seated and liberal philanthropy— 
he was humble and unostentatious, he cared not to shine himself, so 
long as the universal understanding of all Europe was enlightened 
by reflections from his vrenius. 

The spectacle of a man of powerful intellect and cultivated taste, 
devoting himself with persevering energy to the development of 
some great principle, which shall ameliorate the condition of society 
and place his name among the benefactors of his race, never fails to 
elicit the admiration and compel the esteem of mankind. — It is the 
province of the divine to investigate and set forth the idea of duty ; 
of the philosopher to examine and defend the idea of the true ; of 
the poet to cull out, and unfold, and commend the idea of the beau- 
tiful and in proportion as they succeed in drawing out and enfor- 
cing upon the attention of their fellow men their respective prinei- 
ples, do they deserve and receive the homage of their cotemporaries 
and of future ages. Robert Warren devoted his life to the complete 
development of the idea of the black. How unremitted were bis 
exertions, how self-denying his sacrifices, and how unquenchable bis 
ardor in the pursuit, and how bri//iant the result, are familiar matters 
to every well-read man. His biographer informs us that he was 
called to encounter all the stummbling-blocks that rivals and enemies 
could throw in his way, that he was assailed by all the weapons 
which a superstitious prejudice against the practicers of the ‘ black 
art’ could employ, and even toiled on under the dejecting influence 
of unrequited love, to reach the ultimatum of blackness, combined 
with an infinite susceptibility of polish. 

It is said that the preeminence of genius over common minds, 
which appears so startling at first sight, might, if the secret and mi- 
nute history of the possessor were known, be discerned to be more 
the creation of circumstance and appropriate training, than the gift 
of nature. If we possessed the requisite materials for such an inves- 
tigation, it would be curious to trace the steps of Wurren’s lofty in- 
tellect, till it had attained the perfect idea cf blackness, and watch 
the various phases of his progress till he reached the grand consum- 
mation of his ‘real Japan Atramentum.’ But as these materials are 
wanting, we are left to the uncertainties of conjecture. Perhaps the 
first notion, afterwards sublimated by the alchemy of his genius into 
a noble theory, and by the alchemy of his workshop again precipita- 
ted into a pot of blacking, this first notion may have been impressed 
upon his brain by the sturdy blows of some youthful combatant, dis- 
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figuring his visual organs, and thus early teaching him to look with 
a gloomy eye on things. ‘This first notion once impressed, how 
wonderfully was it fostered by propitious circumstances—how in his 
boyish readings did he sigh to think that the dark ages were long 
gone by—how did he delight to dwell upon the prowess of his favor- 


ite hero of romance, Edward, the black prince. How often would 
he with Shakspeare’s demons 


—‘willfully himself exile from light, 
And ever consort with the black - birowed night.’ 


How especially did he cherish in his garden the dark- -petaled hya- 
cinth, and how ardently did he Pe to * paint the lily.” And aware 
of the reci proc al influence of mind and body, how obstinate ly did he 
pe rsist, In spite of the oppugnation of his stomach, in confining his 
diet to a yard of black-pudding three times a day. How atffection- 
ately, yet inquisitive ‘ly, did he regard that portion of our race which 
were, in bis opinion, blessed with a black skin—how boldly did he 
indulge the idea of being able to ‘mimic nature in her choicest 
dyes.’ And how at length, did this long-cherished hope, as Teu- 
fe ‘Isdroc ‘kh says, ‘express itse ‘If outwardly, and wring his heart asun- 
der with unutterable throes.’ 

The character of Mr. Warren is too little understood on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the moral dignity of bis purposes and attain- 
ments too little appreciated. Only one of our authors, and he is the 


most classical one, seems to have fully grasped the conception of 
his character. It is thus that Washington Irving concludes a chaste 
and eloquent sketch of the person and life of this wonderful man. 
We quote from Warreniana : 


“In America we know Mr. Warren only as the tradesman; in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, he is spoken of as the poet: and atthe Canaries, on my voyage to 
England, | was told by a Hottentot of his having been unfortunate in love. | was 
sensibly afflicted at the intelligence, but felt that the ilustrioas invalid was far, far 
above the reach of pity. There are some lofty minds that soar superior to calam 
ity, asthe Highlands of the Hudson tower above the clouds of earth. Warren 
has a soul ofthis stamp. His majestic spirit may feel, but will not bow before the 
strong arm of adversity. The blighting winds of care may howl around him in 
their fury, but like the oak of the forest he will stand unshaken to the last. Be- 
sides, it may, perhaps, be to this very accident that his advertisements owe their 
charm; for the mind, when breathed over by the seathing mildew of calamity, 
naturally turns for refreshment to its own healing stores of intellect 

* Butit is an humbling reflection for the pride of human intellect, that the value 
of an object is seldom felt until it be forever lost. Thus, when the grave has clo- 
sed around him, the name of Warren may be possibly recalled with sentiments of 
sincerest affection. At present, while yet in existence, he is undervalued by an 
invidious vicinity. But the man of letters who speaks of the Strand, speaks of it 
asthe residence of Warren. The intelligent traveller who visits it, enquires 
where Warren is to be seen. He is the literary landmark of the place, indicating 
its existence to the distant scholar. He is like Pompey’s column at Alexandria, 
towering alone in classic dignity.” 
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Day & Martin have of late usurped in some degree his honors, 
and hosts of shallow imitators have sprung up all over the world, 
Yet they can no more vie in glory with their immortal prototype, 
than the coward coasters, or even most daring adventurers of our 
day, can hope to wrest the sea-laurel from the brow of Columbus, 
Ever will the name of Warren live ; it will shine in his benefactions 
to his fellow men—ever will he be esteemed as 


“INTER ATRAMENTI FACTORES FACILE PRINCEPS.” 


F. F. 


SUNSET. 


Wuewn on the far blue mountain leans 
The weary sun at close of day, 
And o'er earth's freshest, fairest scenes 
The softened tints of evening play, 
How sweet, away from worldly men, 
To stand upon some rising ground, 
And with the eye of feeling ken 
The glories that exist around. 
How sweet upon the brow to feel 
The coolness of the evening breeze, 
While soothing fancies o'er us steal, 
And thoughts of pain and languor cease. 
How sweet to watch the fleece of gold 
That lightly floats along the sky, 
Bright as the mystic one of old 
That gleamed on youthful Jason's eye. 
How sweet to view the eastern hills 
In floods of fading glory bathed, 
To mark the flashing mountain-rills 
That fap from summits brown and scathed. 
How sweet tu catch the amber hues 
From distant windows brightly gleaming, 
To see the sun o’er all diffuse 
A light of melancholy seeming. 
Yet not the landscape dimly bright, 
In evening's pale and hallowed light, 
Nor gorgeous clouds that hang on high 
Their golden drapery o'er the sky, 
Nor zephyrs breathing cool and bland, 
As from some far-off spirit land, 
Nor cascades down the dark rocks dashing, 
And in the glorious sunset flashing, 
Can e’er alone inspire the soul 
So well with pure and heavenly bliss, 
As when, like torrents, o’er us roll, 
In gazing on a scene like this, 
The thoughts, which rise at close of day, 
Of friends beloved and far away. 
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“OUR MAGAZINE 


. Tham forté rid sacra a in other words walking down Chapel Street soon after 
the commencement of the term, Lhappened to fallin with a fellow-editor, who 
was pacing the side-walk with a most melancholy gait, and apparently deeply en- 
grossed in some painful subject of thought. Fromthe paper which he held in his 
hand and the unusual degree of gravity on his countenance, I naturally inferred 
that he had just received intelligence of the decease of some absent friend. or of 
the burning of his paternal dwelling, or of some other calamity of a similar char- 
acter 

Any unpleasant news, this morning ?” inquired I. 

“ The verv worst —~o responded he mourntully, “an essay for the Maga- 
zine, long as a speech in Congress, and about as dull.” 

* And os this all that has drawn your phiz down to such a sanctimonious longi- 
tude? You look like despair incarnate.” 

“ The responsibility of wading through such an article as this were enough to 
have crushed Magliabechi himself—who ts said to have read, as it were, sponta- 
neousiyu—being utterly unable to prevent ut 

‘The task, however, 1s unavoidable; so when shall we begin the next number ?” 

“ The deuce take the next number!" 

No doubt the deuce would be as profitable a subscriber as some who have taken 
the work heretofore. But seriously, it is time to begin to print.” 

“ Printers never work gratis, my dear sir.” 

“ Well, we have a good subscription list.” 

But not, in all respects, a list of good subscribers, however.” 

* Sound, are they not?” 

“Verily, and nothing but sound. It were better were there more of the sud- 
stance.” 

“Vetl apprehend no difficulty.” 

“No difficulty |! Why, sir, Yale College, in my opinion, has no more literary 
spiritthan a mule. I verily believe that" —— 

“Tut, man! your assertion is altogether too sweeping.” 

Would that it were! But what care those for the success of a periodical who 
make it a practice to procure the reading of it gratis, by a system of borrowing ?” 

‘ These are but a few paltry individuals, such as would vote for the annihilation 
of all literature for two and sixpence, cash. They rank with the hopeful genius 
described by the poet, as 

—' dragged 
A stagnant, dull, predestinated fool, 
Through Learning s halls, and made to labor much 
Abortively, till to his home returned, 
He made his simple mother think that she 
Had borne a man.” 


1 repeat it, there'll be no difficulty. Just think ;—half a thousand students in Yale 
College—all apparently jealous tor her honor—and yet the old lady unable to sup- 
port her own bantling '—absurd ! 

“ But duty and the performance of it are two different things. It was the duty 
of Mr. Anonymous, here, not to persecute us with such an everlasting essay as 
this; yet here it is!” 

‘ Perhaps our friends know not the necessity of any particular exertion.” 
“They must know it, then. We ought to havea general meeting of the Col- 
ege 

“ A meeting it is, then; and it should be held immediately.” 

Anda meeting was held. “ Let all members of College assemble themselves 
inthe Chapel, at twelve o'clock, this day,” ordered the Bully—and they were 


punctually there, and ready for every ‘good word and work,’ as will be seen in 
the sequel. 


“Gentlemen,” said we of the Magazine, after the Bully had procured a pro- 
found silence in the house, “Gentlemen! We speak to you of our beloved peri- 
odical. Convenience requires that it conform to the College calendar. A new 
volume must now be commenced. Its merits—need we recountthem? You know 
its name—Yale !—shall it in vain look to Yale for support ?” 

“ Never!” responded our venerable Alma Mater, “never! What! our Maga- 
zine lack patronage! We unable to support it! Feebler institutions jeer at us! 
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No literary spirit! Begin and not able to finish! Never! never! Dumb be the 
tongue that would speak it! branded the recreant who for two pieces of silver 
would betray the reputation of her who has nursed him !—Messrs. Editors—go 
ahead !" 

At this we doffed our beavers and made a genuine editorial bow. 

Nearly two weeks passed away belore the question was practically answered 
“ when shall we begin to print?” 

At length, however, a cold, stormy evening found us all assembled, at an early 
hour, in our own sanclum sanclorum—a snug, ten-by-twelve feet apartment, neat! 
carpeted, and provided with the usual appurtenances of a well ordered office edi- 
torial. A brisk fire of hickory was burning in an open Franklin, on opposite sides 
of which were seated Paul Blossom and Jedediah Dyer, each with his feet restin 
on the stove in such @ manper as to preserve an equilibrium of pressure, and | 
luxuriating, with true editorial delight, amid the circling fumes of a well-lighted 
cigar. Atone side of a handsome center-table which stood directly in front of 
the fire, sat with folded arms another of the editors, Noah Dove, and on the other 
side, with pen in hand and inkstand before him, the reader's most obedient, I, 
Ralph Rockaway. Upon the table was a huge pile of books, pamphlets and news- 
papers, all thrown together “in most admired disorder.” Here were our exchange 
papers and periodicaly—the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ (except the last No. which we have 
not yet received,) the spirited, talented, impartial Knickerbocker, indisputably 
the first periodical of which our literature can boast—the ‘ American Monthly,’ 
its popular and distinguished rival, notwithstanding its cut-and-thrust, blood-and- 
vengeance style of criticism, and its unpardonable though futile attempts to run 
down and tomahawk those who deserve a more honorable treatment—the ‘ Lite- 
rary Messenger, a taithful, and favorable exhibitor of southern talents and literary 
taste, though occasionally marred (like most other periodicals) with specimens of 
dull prose or of prosing poetry—the ‘ American Historical Magazine,’ replete with 
curious incidents, and interesting documents appertaining to our country’s his- 
4ory—the ‘Baltimore Atheneum’'—the ‘Monument’—the ‘ Bangorean,’ and a do- 
zea other literary periodicals, all very excellent of their kind, and —— 
much choice and interesting matter, both original and selected—and last, thoug 
by no means least, our eye rests on our comely sister, ycleped ‘ Harvardiana, a 
gay little brunette just entered on her teens, and diflerent, very different from her 
sober, long-visaged, bas-bleu-ish predecessor. We congratulate our brethren, the 
Purophagoi, on the decided improvement, both in character and appearance, of 
their promising protegé. Harvard and Yale, if we are not mistaken, are the only 
institutions, at least in New England, which can claim the honor of sustaining 
literary periodicals. Of these two Magazines then, mauger the untimely croak- 
ings of some who affect to believe that all college publications must die an early 
death, we say, from our heart, as Blackstone atid of the British Constitution, 
* esto perpetua.’ 

But to return to our room—when each individual of the corps editorial had 
located himself to his full satisfaction, the business of the evening was commen- 
ced by depositing ina hat four small bits of paper, three of them blank, the other 
marked with the letter E. The individual by whom this should be drawn would 
be editor-in-chief for the current number—its presiding genius—responsible, to & 
certain extent, for its general appearance, editorial matter, notes to correspondents, 
etc. ‘The important E, fell to the lot of Ralph Rockaway, alias, | myself—for, of 
course, itis | myself who am now writing. 

There was then introduced and placed on the table, a long, narrow box, which, 
for all the world, resembled, more than any thing else, a child's coffin; baving 
nearly its size, shape and color. And the resemblance extended even to its con- 
tents—the literary Santlings of our fellow students, slain unmercifully by a single 


dash of the pen—the metrical abortions of many a would-be poet, and the ardent 
breathings of the unblessed lover, 


" Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 


But whatever may have been the original design of the box, or whatever the 
purposes to which, in process of time, it had been devoted, whether for the protec 
tion of important secret documents, or for the storage of long, delicate tobacco 

ipes, It Was now only employed as a convenient receptacle for the current contr 
utions tothe Magazine. Its lid having been unlocked and thrown open with all 
due solemnity, there was revealed a most formidable mass of miscellaneous M88. 
which it was incumbent on me to attempt to decipher. 


' 
' 
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The first article that made its appearance was the astounding essay, of Chapel- 
street, despair-producing memory. Atsight of it, every countenonee suddenly 
dropped, like the drop of a gibbet. Gur two antipn dal, civar-lovir zg colleagues 
gave each a most ——— pufl, and along drawn sigh escaped mvoluntarily 
from the lips of all. At the same time, the rain was pattering fittully and drearily 
against the windows, and our lamp, not having been trimmed for the evening, had 
already begun to wane, and was now shedding on things around buta feeble, 
cal’s-eye zlimmering, just sufficient to place in dim copspicuousness the portentous 
essay. In truth it was an aflecting scene. 

When each of us had © screwed his courage up to the sticking point, the read- 
ing was commenced ; and I read, and read, and read; minutes. yea. almost hours 
passed away, and I was reading stl! My colleagues,” thought 1, “ give very 
good attention to so dull a thing as this,” and | raised my eyes trom the paper to 
see how they endured it. Paul's cigar had dropped from his lips, his head leaned 
upon bis shoulder, and an image of despair was depicted on his countenance, 
which revealed but too plainly the nature of bis dreams. Jedediah was still puft- 
ing away with the fury of utter hopelessness, kept awake simply by the vast and 
overwhelmning idea of eternal duration, suggested by the essay. Dove sat gazing 
with a vacant stare, upon the bright bed of embers before him, as if absorbed in 
some profound speculation. As to myself, | was reading trom a sense of duty; 
and this, in addition to the somniferous nature of the composition, rendered the 
exercise, to a considerable degree, mechanical and involuntary At length, I 
stopped to take breath. The sudden silence disturbed the whole group. 

lam unaccountably drowsy to-night,” said Paul, yawoing; “ how many articles 
have been read, while | have been dreaming here of commuting to memory the 
whole College Library, black letter and all! 

‘ Not more than half of the oue we commenced with,” replied I, glancing at 
the manuscript, 

A general groan. 

“IT move,” said Jedediah Dyer, solemnly, “ that it be labelled the ‘ Touchstone of 
Patience, and sent to the Elarpers for publication; no other press can do it.” 

“ Better call it,” said Blossom, laughing, “the ‘Inofallible Soporific,’ recently 
invented by Mr. ——. +9 What's the signature, Rockaway ?t” 

‘No signature. But here is a closing note. “ Messrs. Editors, either print this 
or burn ut, but pray don't name it in the * notes to correspondents.’ 

Let his prayer be granted!” exclaimed all, simultaneously. 

A quick, bright blaze, a roar in the chimney, and a residue of black quivering 
flakes, told the nature of the decision. 

Next was read a long, melancholy tale; good enough as tothe characters and 
plot, batsomewhat lumbering in style 

“ A good writer,” remarked Mr. Dove very sagely, “ ought to know that a story 
requires a much lighter style of composition than a disquisition in Metaphysics.’ 

* Some parts of itare very well written,” rejoined Paul, “ but itis manifestly a 
first effort, and admits of great improvement.” 

* There is too much said about a certain mysterious change,” added Mr. Dyer, 
“and some passages are a little too pathetic for common susceptibilities.” 

After many more criticisms of a like character, the question was put; 

“ What order upon this piece, gentlemen 1” 

“ Move it be respectfully declined,” said one. 

“ Second it,” said another, and “third it,” another. And the decision was re- 
corded among the minutes of the meeting. 

Next appeared an article in blank verse. 

Read it, read it,” was the ery. 

It was read and listened to with marked attention. 

“Some very fine passages there,” said Paul, “ it ought to be published.” 

“But there are some very faulty passages, loo, if it has been read correctly,” 
added Dove. “ The strength of one line rests solely on a diminutive ‘to.’ Read it.” 
Rock ——"' When deep 


Within the fires of ruin are surging fo 
And fro,” 





Dore. “ That's a violation of both rule and taste, unless lerrexceedingly. Sev- 
eral other lines terminate feebly, w ith the poe ene ‘and.’” 


Rock. “ Mark the position of the word ‘and,’ and the rythm of the second line 
In this passage, 
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‘Tia but the gloom of your night vigils, and 
With a morn like this should vanish. Thou ag 
Our leader.’ ” 

Dyer. “ Notice, too, the weakening epithets and unnecessary circumlocutions 
which encumber me | passages and obstruct the sense. There are too many 
words. Whatapity the author does'nt write with greater care; he would cer. 
tainly purchase much more fame, though, perhaps, not so much paper. Swift's 
advice is quite to the purpose. 

‘ Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 
Enlarge, diminish, interline.’ ”’ 

Rock. “ Well, gentlemen, shall it go in with all its faults uncorrected ?” 

Dove. “ They will certainly neutralize the beauties of the piece.” 

Blos. “ Move it remain ‘ under consideration,’ that the writer, if he chooses, may 
have achance tocorrect it.” (Passed unanimously) 

The next piece consisted of five stanzas, entitled “ What is Sweet,” a reply to 
“What is Bitter.” After hearing it read, it was the decided opinion that although 
many of the thoughts were poetical, yet that in the structure of the verses, nearly 
all the rules of measure, rythm and rhyme, had been violated with very little cer. 
emony. 2 

Next was announced an amorous ditty, crammed full of love and sentiment 
and sighing and crying and dying, and pathos and bathos, like the weak brain of 
a love-sick girl 

(Cries of ‘hear! hear!’) . 

The thing was read, and several times in the course of it we each of us invol- 
untarily sighed, ‘oh!’ Paul moved that it be _ in a bucket of cold water to 
prevent conflagration; and Jedediah, affected, no doubt, by the touching plaint of 
the poor author exclaimed, with Burns, 

“Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi’ saut tears tricklin’ down your nose; 
Our Bardie's fate is at a close 
Past a’ remead'" 
Next came .- something called a ‘Sonnet,’ containing, however, no less than 
twenty lines. Here is a choice fragment. 
“Oh Mary for my life IT cannot see 
Why your thoughts do wander away from me, 
When morn with its rosy tints is gleaming 
Thy dark locks in the wild winds are streaming, 
Fgbert at the altar of Venus is kneeling, 
Hie young heart throbs with keenness of feeling 
Dear Mary, for my soul I cannot see 
Why your heart should wander away from me!" &c. 


Jedediah. (With deep pathos.) 


“Sweet sensibility! oh, la! 
Methought I heard a little lamb ery, ba! 
Says |, ‘dear lamb, have you lost your ma? 
The poor thing answered, ba! at! a'!!” 


“IT mast beg to be excused,” said Paul, turning pale, as if troubled at the 
stomach. 


“From any thing more of this sort,” exclaimed Noah, with tremendous emphs- 
sis, good Lord deliver us!” 

“Tt is exceeding strange,” added Paul, recovering from his faintness, “ that be- 
ings blessed with a human form should so befaol themselves. Writers unable to 
tack together two decent prose sentences, must attempt poetry! like a newly 


hatched bird essaying to fy before it can stand on its feet. ‘Truly it were enough 
to make, 


"A little dog laugh to see the sport, 
And a cow jump over the moon!” 


“Poor creatures!” exclaimed Jedediah mournfully, “they are laboring undet 
a sad mistake ; in the words of another, 


‘With a puling infant's force, 
They sway about upon a rocking-horse, 
And think it Pegasus!” 


Several other pieces, not named in the minutes, were also examined, and the 
arrangements for the Magazine concluded, by ordering Ralph Rockaway tore 
cord the transactions of the meeting, and insert them in the forth-coming number, 
pro bono publico. 


R. R. 





